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DETERMINING AN EFFICIENT TEACHING LOAD IN ENGLISH 


A report to secondary school administrators, based on a study sponsored by the 
California Council of Teachers of English 


William J. Dusel* 


Previous studies of working conditions in secondary schools 
have apparently failed to reveal any pressing need for revision of 
teaching load in the various subject areas. Teachers of all subjects 
report—and their reports are confirmed by their administrators— 
an average work week of from 40 to 50 hours. The “Survey of 
Teachers’ Work-Week in California High Schools,” for example, 
conducted in 1950 by the Bureau of Education Research of the 
California State Department of Education, reports the average 
work week of English teachers to be 46 hours and 15 minutes, 
only slightly higher than the average. A related study of the 
junior colleges (published in California Schools, April, 1953) 
finds the language arts teachers’ work week to average 49 hours 
and 1 minute, exceeding the faculty average by 2 hours and 35 
minutes, and proving substantially longer than the averages of 
all other departments. 


But such inequalities as these are admittedly slight: they can 
be remedied by excusing English teachers from chaperoning 
school parties or officiating at night football games. And most 
secondary school administrators are willing to make such ad- 
justments in the belief that they are thereby keeping the work 
week of English teachers in line with the rest. 


In so doing, however, they are perpetuating the myth that 
“the working load of English teachers is not much heavier (and 
certainly not enough heavier to justify extra staff) than the 
working load of any other teachers.” Such a belief is unsound 
because conventional surveys of teachers’ work-weeks mean no 
more than would time scores on a cross country race in which 
individual runners had been assigned separate courses of various 
distances over different terrains. No matter how accurately 
measured, these time scores would show only how long each 
man took to arrive at the finish line. They would not indicate 
how far he had run, or how fast, or what obstacles he had sur- 
mounted—or avoided. One might reasonably expect that each 
runner, aware of the inequality of the assigned courses, would 
manage, somehow, to get home before nightfall. 


Similarly, teachers will work at their jobs as much as seems 
the general practice, and will stop working before exhausted. A 
close similarity of work weeks is to be expected in any business 
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where a large part of the duties is left to the discretion of the 
worker. 

Furthermore, the basic assumption of the traditional 
teaching-load survey is questionable: all the teachers whose 
work-weeks are reported are assumed to be completely, or at least 
equally, successful in carrying out their responsibilities. Or, to 
put it another way, the number of hours spent each week on the 
job is taken to be synonymous with the number of hours needed 
to do the job. Is it true that teachers of all subjects are equally 
successful in bringing all their pupils up to a level of competence 
which satisfies the expectations of the public or the demands of a 
democratic society? 


Teachers of most subjects in secondary school seem able to 
teach most of their pupils all that the community expects: 
teachers of biology, industrial arts, music, history, and physical 
education, for example, seem to produce results which satisfy the 
public, without having to exceed a forty-five hour week. English 
teachers, however, working even longer hours, have been publicly 
criticized for years, in community after community in California, 
for their inability to prepare more than half of the one third of 
all high school graduates who go to college, to pass their college 
entrance examinations in English. The percentage of non-college- 
bound graduates who would be judged literate by such standards 
would undoubtedly be much smaller. Assuming for the moment 
that Subject-A examinations (emphasizing as they do, the 
writing of a well-organized 500-word composition free from gross 
errors of spelling, punctuation, and grammar) are fair indicators 
of literacy, then the public has every right to question the 
efficiency of a teaching program that brings only one sixth, fifth, 
or even a fourth of our high school graduates to competence in 
the use of their native language. English teachers realize, as well 
as anyone else, how essential is competence in language to a dem- 
ocratic citizen, why failures in this area are so conspicuous and 
greeted with such alarm; and they admit that they are not doing 
the kind of job that the public has every right to expect. 


Several reasons for this situation are frequently suggested. 
One which is most tempting to administrators is that the expecta- 
tions of our colleges are unreasonable, that they demand more 
than should be expected of young people of normal intelligence. 
The inadequacy of this explanation, however, is apparent in the 
equally loud criticism of the language competence of high school 
graduates which comes from parents and employers. 


Another explanation could be that English teachers are in- 
competent, or at least not as efficient as teachers of, say, mathe- 
matics or typing, about whom little criticism is heard. But an 
examination of the professional training and personal qualifica- 
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tions of the English faculty of any secondary school would reveal 
the unsoundness of such a theory. 


A third explanation seems necessary. The English teacher 
may be expected to teach so much to so many that he cannot 
possibly do a thorough job in a forty-six hour week. If this can 
be shown, the fact that the work-weeks of all secondary school 
teachers compare as closely as they do is no indication that their 
teaching assignments are of equal difficulty. 


The kind of study needed by secondary school administra- 
tors, then, is one which determines exactly what is involved in 
teaching the basic communication skills, and the amount of time 
required by the English teacher to teach these skills efficiently, 
under classroom conditions, to pupils of normal intelligence. With 
these facts, the administrator can determine the average number 


of pupils that the average English teacher can reasonably be 
expected to instruct. 


The California Council of Teachers of English has sponsored 
such a study. In order to determine the best means of improving 
the effectiveness of classroom teaching in English, the reasonable- 
ness of the present teaching load, and the adequacy of teacher- 
education programs, four hundred and thirty experienced 
teachers, representing one hundred and fifty communities 
throughout the state, reported on their own professional prepara- 
tion in English, their departmental organization, objectives, 
teaching responsibilities and pupil load, working conditions, 
texts, library facilities, and methods of evaluation. They also 
marked pupils’ compositions and timed their work. 


From the body of facts, opinions, and work samples thus 
collected, it was determined, first, that English teachers believe 
they have at least ten different responsibilities. Seven they hold 
in common with teachers of other subjects (teaching critical 
thinking, good citizenship, etc.) ; and three they hold virtually 
alone—teaching the skills of oral and written communication and 
the appreciation of literature. It was next determined, from a 
job-analysis of these 430 teaching positions, exactly what is in- 
volved in the effective teaching of one of these skills, on the 
secondary level. This report summarizes those findings of the 
survey which establish the time required of an English teacher 
to develop pupils’ competence in written composition—and to do 
it effectively in mass education. 


1. Secondary school pupils need continual, supervised practice in 
written composition throughout their required years of English. 


The Harvard Report General Education in a Free Society 
recommends “constant practice” as essential to improve writing 
in secondary schools. The experimental research of Lokke and 
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Wykoff, reported in the Review of Education Research, measured 
the effect of increasing the amounts of writing practice: doubling 
it reduced failures 66% and improved grades 60%. The California 
Council survey collected the opinions of 430 experienced teachers 
and nationally known teacher-educators concerning the approxi- 
mate amounts of writing practice that were considered necessary 
to develop the average pupil’s competence in written expression 
in secondary school. These teachers believe that different grade 
levels require slightly different amounts of practice, from 150 
words a week for freshmen to 350 words a week for seniors. They 
also observed that individual differences among pupils will 
justify more practice for some, less for others. But the overall 
average amount recommended by most teachers is 250 words each 
_ for each pupil. Many recommend that some writing be done 
aily. 


In order to ensure that the habits which become fixed by 
means of this practice shall be desirable ones, most pupils need 
guidance and supervision. Over 90% of the English teachers in 
the Council survey believe this is most efficiently done by 
marking compositions. They point out that the ideal form of 
supervision does not require marking—namely, the private con- 
ference with each pupil on his compositions. But because the 
typical secondary school English teacher has five or six daily 
classes of thirty or more pupils each to instruct, he cannot offer 
very much of this kind of service. Instead he must read his daily 
accummulation of papers after school hours, when pupils are not 
about; and he must depend on brief written comments to com- 
municate his reactions and suggestions. 


2. The amount of time needed by the English teacher to supervise 
pupils’ writing practice varies directly with the effectiveness of the 
supervision. 


The 430 teachers participating were asked to mark a sample 
high school composition just as they did their own pupils’ papers, 
and to record exactly how much time they took, working as 
rapidly as possible, to read, mark, and grade the paper. The cor- 
rected compositions were then analyzed according to the purpose, 
style, and effectiveness of the marking, and time norms were 
determined. 


Those findings of special interest to English teachers have 
been reported in an article, “Some Semantic Implications of 
Theme Correction,” to be published in The English Journal later 
in 1955. The examples of marking techniques on pages 6 to 13 
indicate the wide variation in practice that was found in the 
Council study. Teachers who were concerned solely with the 
pupil’s mistakes in mechanics (as illustrated by the first three 
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I. MARKING TO ASSIGN A GRADE 
"One Hectic Day" CS 


To start this out, I guess I had better back up a 
little. Last week end, some friends, my parents, one of 
my girlfriends, and I, went up to the snow. My parents 
decided that instead of trying to battle the traffic on 
the way home Sunday we would leave early Monday morning 
and be home by 11 o'clock. So we got up at six in the 
morning so we could have breakfast before leaving. We 
finally got away at 7:15 and hadn't been gone over an hour 
when I noticed there was quite a bit of blue smoke coming 
out of the tail pipe. I mentioned it to my > he just 
kept on driving. We passed a Gas Station but he wouldn't 
stop, so about ten minutes later the car started missing 
and more exhaust came out of the tail pipe. Then Dad decided 
to stop. “hen he stopped and put the. hood up the smoke 


was so bad that you would have thought there was a miniture 





bonfire there in the motor. 

My Dad just stood there for a few minutes and shook 
his head. None of us were intrested in saying I told you 
so. Then he waved a passing car down and asked them if 
they would mind, when going into the first town, to get us 
a tow truck as we were having trouble with our car. They 
said, "No, they wouldn't mind," so off they went. 

There we sat, out in the Faw ol country with 


Pl 


nothing around us but fields, with a few scattered cows 





and chirping birds in the trees. 


In about an hour we saw a big tow truck coming down the 
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types of marking) required consistently less time to read and 
mark than those who showed concern for the writer’s ideas and 
who attempted to help him understand his writing problems. 


The administrator, in studying these different ways of 
marking papers, should try to imagine how much growth in 
writing power can reasonably be expected of pupils after three 
or four years’ exposure to each method. 





The teacher marking a student’s composition in 
this way is obviously interested in doing only one thing: 
assigning a letter grade to the work. But the grade is 
practically worthless, because it was not based on a 
careful reading of the paper, as the oversights demon- 
strate. Those errors which are marked are not the most 
serious. Note how the misspelled “intrested,” the un- 
grammatical “they would mind... to get us a tow 
truck,” the unconventional capitalization, the indirect 
quotation enclosed in quotation marks have all been 
ignored. And the one comma that the teacher inserts is 
possibly the least important one on the page. Notice the 
real need for a clarifying comma four lines later after 
“put the hood up.” 


Note also the complete absence of any mark or 
comment to suggest to the writer that his “hectic day” 
was appreciated by the reader or that his ideas were 
even heard. 


How much improvement in writing can a pupil 
whose efforts are supervised in this way be expected to 
show? What chance is there that this pupil’s next at- 
tempts will be any more successful, or satisfying, than 
this one? 


The average time required to mark 250 words of 
manuscript in this way was 3.5 minutes. The time re- 
quired to correct a week’s supply of such papers (150 
being the mode pupil load established in the Council 
survey) would be 8.8 hours. 
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IT. MARKING TO INDICATE FAULTS 


ah "One Hectic Day" —_ 
wea To start this out, I guess I had better back up a 


little. Last week end, some friends, my parents, one of 
Ae. f’: ‘my girlfriends, and I, went up to the snow. My parents 


az. decided that instead of trying to battle the traffic on 
7” the way home Punday we would leave early Monday morning 
and be home by 11 o'clock. So we got up at six in the morning 
_ 80 we could have breakfast before leaving. We finally got 
az. away at 7:15 and hadn't been gone over an hour when I 
a. noticed there was quite a bit of blue smoke coming out 
ca? , of the tail pipe. I mentioned it to my Dad but he just 
cago kept on driving. We passed a Gas Station but he wouldn't 
cow, stop, so about ten minutes later the car started missing 
we. te. and more exhaust came out of the tail pipe. Then Dad decided 
fw”: to stop. When he stopped and put the hood up the smoke 
ap. was so bad that you would have thought there was a miniture 
a. bonfire there in the motor. 
cy. My Dad just stood there for a few minutes and shook 


his head. None of us were intrested in saying I told you 


‘ 
aS 


so. Then he waved a passing car down and asked them if 


LX 


they would mind, when going into the first tom, to get us 


7’ a tow truck as we were having trouble with our car. They 
aes | said, "No, they wouldn't mind," so off they went. 
op. There we sat, out in the desilate country with 
aanteocl, othing around us but fields, with a few scattered cows 
[0a aon 
7 and chirping birds in the trees. 
In about an hour we saw a big tow truck coming dom the 
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This teacher is obviously conscientious: he has 
marked almost every clear error in spelling, punctuation, 
and grammar, and has furthermore pointed out every 
idiom and choice of words that offends him. Because of 
the cold, impersonal tone of the clipped abbreviations 
and symbols, the writer may wonder whether his paper 
has been read by a human being or processed in a cor- 
recting machine. 


But note that again the teacher has made no com- 
ments to the writer on the ideas expressed, on what the 
pupil was trying to say. The only reasonable inference 
that could be drawn would be that the teacher was much 
more concerned with how the pupil wrote than with 
what he wrote. 


But most undesirable in this method of shorthand 
marking is the prevalence of unexplained judgment 
words: “weak opening sentence,” “awkward” sentence, 
“undeveloped” paragraph. The writer is told only that 
he has failed, and that he has given a clumsy and im- 
mature performance of writing, but he is not shown 
how to improve. Has any diver or dancer or swimmer 
ever been helped by being told merely that he was 
“awkward”? Obviously only the mature pupil would be 
interested in finding out why he was considered weak 
and what could be done about it. The others would be 
more inclined to give up. 


The average time required to mark 250 words of 
manuscript in this way was 5.9 minutes. The time re- 
quired to correct a week’s supply (150) of papers would 
be 14.8 hours. 
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. MARKING TO CORRECT Cc went 
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This teacher corrects the paper, literally: he strikes 
out irrelevant passages, rewrites ineptly expressed sen- 
tences, fills in necessary transitional material, corrects 
misspellings and faulty punctuation. There is a positive- 
ness and finality in the marking that suggests that there 
is only one right way to say anything, and the teacher 
has demonstrated that way—an assumption that the 
facts rarely justify. This teacher might be considered to 
be a better writer than teacher, however; for although 
he knows when a sentence is not quite right, he doesn’t 
seem to know how to make the writer understand why. 
In effect he attempts to teach writing by asking the 
class to watch him and try to imitate what he does. 


There is nothing left for the writer to do with his 
corrected paper but look at the grade (presumably for 
the paper as it appeared before correction), assume that 
the composition is now perfect, and so recopy it in his 
notebook for display during “Public School Week.” The 
pupil’s continued interest in the act of writing is es- 
sential to his growth in language power; the effect of 
such marking on his interest in ideas and in critical 
thinking is not hard to imagine. 


The average time required to mark 250 words of 
manuscript in this way was 5.9 minutes. The time re- 
quired to correct a week’s supply would be 14.8 hours. 
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IV. MARKING TO TEACH WRITING AND THINKING 
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This teacher has read the composition carefully 
enough to discover the writer’s purpose and plan, to 
appraise his successes and failures, and to determine 
what this particular learner is ready to try next. Then 
he has formulated comments designed to communicate 
this information to the writer. 


The teacher’s concern for the writer’s ideas is 
shown in his respectful response to them and in his 
requests for more information. Often a question is 
— to point out the writer’s failure to make himself 
clear. 


The teacher manages to find something good in 
the paper: he shows his appreciation of the occasional 
efforts of the pupil to create a mood or convey an image. 
Suggestions for improvement are offered, not dogmati- 
cally, but reasonably. The teacher gives the writer 
problems to think through in order to correct or im- 
prove his own work, so that the reasons for recom- 
mended changes are understood. 


Finally he attempts to direct the energies of the 
pupil by giving him a few basic points to keep in mind 
on his next exercise. 

This kind of individualized instruction obviously 
stimulates interest in writing and in thinking. The 
teacher is as much concerned with the pupil’s thoughts 
as with the mechanics of his writing, and attempts to 
guide the development of both. 


The average amount of time required to mark 
papers so as to show concern for ideas and to teach 
writing and thinking was 8.6 minutes per 250 words. 
The total time required to mark a week’s supply of 250- 
word compositions in this way would be at least 21.5 
hours. 





3. Teachers report great difficulty in reading and marking com- 
positions during school hours. 


So-called “free periods” are used for extra-curricular affairs, 
clerical work, or administrative duties, or are constantly inter- 
rupted in other ways; they are therefore not available for cor- 
recting time. In addition, the intense concentration required to 
understand, analyze, and judge essay material, and to compose 
clear and helpful comments, is apparently impossible to main- 
tain in most classrooms during school hours. 
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Twenty-five per cent report absolutely no correcting during 
school hours can be done under existing conditions of instruction; 
35% report that they can find only 1 to 3 hours of time per week 
for this work; 28% report from 4 to 6 hours are available for 
correcting during school hours. The average number of hours 
available during the school week for correcting of compositions 
is 2.7 hours. Compare this figure with the number of hours re- 
quired to mark one short composition from each pupil. It is clear 
that almost all of the English teacher’s correcting of compositions 
must at present be done after school hours. 


4. Graded compositions glanced at by the pupil and thrown away, 
or rewritten incorrectly, are of little educative value. 


The experienced teachers in the California Council survey 
recognized the necessity of checking compositions a second time, 
after pupils have corrected or revised them; 93% of all the 
teachers state that checking pupils’ corrections is essential; and 
of the teachers with 20 or more years of experience, 96% are of 
this conviction. 

Obviously this checking of pupils’ corrections adds more 
hours of paper work to the English teacher’s after-school re- 
sponsibilities. The average time required to check over a pupil’s 
corrections is estimated at 2.8 minutes per 250 words. Thus the 
total time required to check the corrections of 150 pupils would 
be 7 hours. 


5. The concern shown here for numbers of words of composition 
should not be interpreted to mean that mere practice in writing leads 
inevitably to learning to write well. 


The preparation and motivation of a class for a writing ex- 
perience are as important as the opportunity to write. But 
these are complex matters of technique, requiring of the 
English teacher imagination, academic competence, and careful 
lesson planning, and cannot be discussed here. The findings of 
the California Council study concerning the best ways to mo- 
tivate pupils’ compositions are reported in a separate article, 
“The Writing Program Must Go On—Somehow,” Scholastic 
Teacher, February 2, 1955. Valuable suggestions for organizing 
a writing program in the secondary school are given in the 
N.C.T.E. publication The English Language Arts, J. N. Hook’s 
The Teaching of High School English, Lou LaBrant’s We Teach 
English, Lucia Mirrielees’ Teaching Composition and Literature 
in Junior and Senior High School, and Robert Pooley’s Teaching 
English Usage. 


It should be remembered that effective lesson preparation de- 
mands more of the English teacher’s free time. He must prepare 
to teach two of the three R’s, plus the oral skills of communica- 
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tion. He is expected to draw upon the literary heritage of Ameri- 
ca, England, and, to an increasing extent, the world. He must 
take increasing notice of the mass media of communication and 
keep himself informed on the state of our living language. But 
so wide are the variations in the amount of time needed by a 
successful teacher to prepare for his daily classes that norms 
seem impossible to determine. It is clear, however, that the bur- 
den of class preparation increases with the number of different 
preparations which the teacher is required to make daily. 


6. Totaling the hours required for these duties indicates the mag- 
nitude, in work hours, of the job of teaching writing effectively, under 
present conditions of instruction, in California secondary schools. 


25.0 hours per week of assigned English classes (the 
mode class load) 
21.5 hours of marking compositions (to teach writing 
and thinking) 
7.0 hours of checking the corrections or revisions of 
these compositions 
53.5 hours per week 
less 2.7 hours available for correcting during class hours 
total 50.8 hours of academic work per week required to 
meet classes and mark compositions effectively 
plus ? hours for lesson planning and preparation for 
teaching the other skills and knowledge ex- 
pected of the English program. 


7. If the teaching of writing in California secondary schools is to 
be improved, immediate changes in administrative policy are necessary. 


English teachers have all the kinds of responsibilities of 
teachers of other subjects (preparing daily lessons for five differ- 
ent classes, making out and grading quizzes and examinations, 
handling extracurricular activities, and performing clerical 
duties) plus the reading and marking of a steady stream of writ- 
ten compositions from their pupils. Their present work week, gen- 
erous as it is, is obviously inadequate to enable them to do the job 
expected by the public and required by a democratic society. 
They either reduce the amount of writing expected of their pupils 
until satisfactory development is impossible, or they mark papers 
so hastily and superficially that the pupils receive little instruc- 
tional benefit. 


Until English teachers are given a workable teaching load, 
they will continue to be forced to cut corners—and inevitably at 
the expense of the writing program. 
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8. A revised English program is needed to develop the writing 
competence of all secondary school pupils. 


As an alternative to last-minute or senior English “cram- 
courses,” some such program as the following is indicated by the 
findings of the survey: 


A. Full-time English teachers would be assigned a teaching 
load of four daily one-hour classes of 25 pupils each. Such a 
load is admittedly only two-thirds of what present practice 
calls for, but it can be seen to be justifiable for teachers of 
writing. 


B. English teachers would be expected to give regular assign- 
ments in written composition, throughout all the years of 
required English. Seventh, eighth, and ninth graders would 
write approximately 100 words each week; tenth graders 
approximately 200 words; eleventh and twelfth graders ap- 
proximately 350 words a week. Teachers would not, of 
course, emphasize numbers of words in making their as- 
signments ; nor would they make weekly writing a mechani- 
cal, perfunctory, or monotonous ordeal of “Friday themes.” 
Writing activities would be varied and purposeful. 


C. English teachers would also be assigned two daily one-hour 
“composition-reading periods,” interspersed among the 
class hours, to be used primarily for reading and marking 
the required compositions. Teachers would be encouraged 
to mark papers for ideas, organization, and style as well as 
for mechanics; and they would check corrections regularly. 


D. Writing would not, of course, become the sole concern of 
these English classes. The regular course of study, includ- 
ing attention to all the communication skills and to litera- 
ture, would be followed. 


Such a program as outlined here would give English teachers 
a work-week of from 40 to 45 hours, a load comparable to that of 
teachers of other subjects. But most important, it would enable 
English teachers to do what is expected of them: to bring most of 
our young people, not merely the gifted, to full competence in 
language by the time they have finished secondary schooling. 


9. The California Council study found sufficient evidence of mis- 
understanding and dissatisfaction to justify the following additional 
recommendations to administrators who wish to improve the quality of 
English instruction in secondary schools. 


A. Leadership: There is an evident need for the administrator 
to convince his English teachers, and indeed, all of the fac- 
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ulty, that he is genuinely interested in the language arts 
program of the school. He should take a strong stand, re- 
peatedly, on the need for total faculty cooperation in main- 
taining high standards of English usage in writing and 
speaking. Other departments need be expected not to teach 
good English but consistently to expect it and to give it 
recognition. 


In return the administrator has a right to expect from 
his English faculty a clear and comprehensive statement of 
language arts objectives and curriculum through all the 
years of secondary school. 


B. Supervision: Constant supervision of language arts teachers 
is desirable to ensure that philosophy and enlightened 
theory are carried out in practice. At the same time, if the 
administrator will remember the teaching load that the 
English teacher is attempting to carry, he will treat short- 
comings and inadequacies with sympathetic counsel and 
supplementary training rather than with fault-finding or 
threat of dismissal. 


C. In-Service Education: The full report of this aspect of the 
California Council study has appeared in a separate article, 
“In-Service Education for the Language Arts,” Educational 
Administration and Supervision, 1955. The report lists the 
kinds of in-service training most frequently requested by 
English teachers, and outlines ways of setting up an in- 
service program organized around a language arts com- 
mittee drawn from the entire faculty. 


D. Library and Textbook Facilities: The library, once the 
heart of an educational institution, is apparently one of the 
last items to be considered in many school building pro- 
grams or in annual school budgets. Language arts teachers 
are the ones most handicapped by this shift in values. 
Literature provides the idea content of English; and while 
anthology-type texts provide a valuable minimum of liter- 
ary selection at low cost, a library well stocked with inter- 
esting, attractive, and worthwhile books on a wide range 
of subjects is necessary if English teachers are to in- 
dividualize instruction in reading and to guide the develop- 
ment of reading tastes. 

In recommending annual appropriations of school funds 
for library construction and maintenance, administrators 
should remember the dependence of the English program 
on books. 


E. Extra-curricular Assignments: Because so many school ac- 
tivities are forms of language arts (drama, forensics, news- 
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paper, annual, even the parliamentary procedure and group 
dynamics of student government), the administrator is in- 
clined to rely on English teachers to supervise them. He can 
now see that almost half the duties of a teacher of writing 
are of necessity extra-curricular—that is, the marking of 
hundreds of pages of manuscript a week. 


As often as possible, the status of regular classes should 
be given to such activities as dramatics, forensics, journal- 
ism, and yearbook activities, so as to include them clearly 
in the work-week of the teacher. 


. Class and Pupil Load: One obvious consequence of the pres- 


ent pupil-class loads of California English teachers has 
been the curtailment of the writing program; 77.5% of the 
teachers participating in the Council survey report that 
neither their administration nor their department requires 
any specified amount of composition work to be assigned. 
These teachers have been free to assign as much or as little 
writing as they wish. As pupil-class loads and extra- 
curricular duties have become heavier, composition assign- 
ments have become less frequent and the marking of papers 
has become increasingly hasty and superficial. 


Writing instruction will not be improved, of course, by 
administrative demands for sufficient weekly composition 
practice. As long as the present conditions of English in- 
struction remain unchanged, increasing the number of com- 
positions which the English teacher must assign can only 
result in decreasing the amount of time that he can spend 
reading each one; and marking of compositions, to be in- 
structional, has been shown to require even more time than 
most teachers are able to spend at present. A real solution, 
therefore, calls for a marked revision of the English 
teacher-pupil ratio. 


English teachers must have smaller classes, fewer classes, 
and more time scheduled for marking compositions—not 
primarily to shorten their work-week, but rather to ensure 
that their pupils become proficient in writing their native 
language. 


The inevitable question arises: “How can we afford more 
English teachers?” The answer can only be that literacy is 
a first essential, not a luxury, in a democracy. People re- 
sponsible for teaching such important and complex skills 
as reading and writing should be assigned only the number 
of pupils that they can teach effectively. The essential work 
of marking weekly compositions severely limits this 
number. 
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The New York State 
English Council’ 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


1956 


HOTEL STATLER, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


FRIDAY, APRIL 27- SATURDAY, APRIL 28 


Conference theme: 


The American concept of equality is based on... the right 
of every individual to make out of himself the very best 
human being that he can. —“‘America” (Dorothy Thompson) 


Publishers’ exhibits and audio-visual aids are on display in the Mezzanine 
Lounge until 11:00 p.m. Friday and throughout the Saturday program. 


*An Affiliate of the National Council of Teachers of English 
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Program 


FRIDAY, APRIL 27 


10:00 a. m.-4 p.m. 
Meeting of Board of Directors _............................ Detroit Room 


1:00 p. m.-4 p. m. 


Meeting of Regional Directors -..........................------- Boston Room 
3:00 p. m.-8:30 p. m. 
Registration - Information ......... Lobby (at entrance to Ballroom) 


4:00 p. m.-11:00 p. m. 
PR CERT LOTION Ie ieee NOE Mezzanine Lounge 


4:15 p.m.-5:15 p.m. 
Annual Business Meeting .........---.--......2--e-e--neeeeeeeeeeeee-eeee Ballroom 


7:00 p. m.-11:00 p. m. 
ERLE Sie ere Oe ED Delaware I 


Publishers’ Exhibits 


Audio-Visual Center 


ECR Se eae Ballroom 


Palmer L. Ewing, Superintendent of Schools, Buffalo: A Welcome to 
the New York State English Council. 
Progress Reports: Committees of The New York State English Council 
Chairmen: Dorothy P. Wells, Critic Supervisor, Campus School, 
State University Teachers College, Oswego: The Language 
Arts Service Committee 
Mary C. Foley, Head, English Department, John Marshall High 
School, Rochester: Survey of the Committee on Teacher 
Load and Class Size 
Thomas Clark Pollock, Dean and Professor of English, Wash- 
ington Square College of Arts and Sciences, New York Uni- 
versity: Committee on Evaluation of the English Regents 
Examinations 
Speaker: Charles A. Siepmann, Chairman, Department of Communi- 
cations, School of Education, New York University: The 
Cultural Crisis of Our Time 


10:00 p. m.-11:00 p. m. 
Social Hour and Refreshments ...................--...-.---- Ballroom Foyer 


SATURDAY, APRIL 28 


7:45 a. m.-8:45 a.m. 
Promotion Breakfast .......................................-.. Buffalo Room 


8:30 a. m.-11:30 a. m. 
RT Lobby (at entrance to Ballroom) 
Information Desk and Announcements 

Lobby (at entrance to Ballroom) 
I II s.sdsannomnninnibiosshinidaninnieniniaoariiaell Mezzanine Lounge 
EEE LPL MS Delaware I 
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9:00 a. m.-10:00 a. m. 
Four Mestings By Levels ...................................... (See schedule) 


10:00 a. m.-11:00 a. m. 
Browsing Hour (Visit our Exhibitors’ Booths) 
Mezzanine Lounge 


11:00 a. m.-12:45 p. m. 
Seven Discussion Groups Organized by Topics .... (See schedule) 


1:15 p.m. 
EE ET Te TCT Oe a SEO Ballroom 
Speaker: Louis Untermeyer: What America Reads—And Why 


3:00 p. m.-5:00 p. m. 
Meeting of Board of Directors ............----............------ Buffalo Room 


SATURDAY, APRIL 28 


9:00 a. m.-10:00 a. m. 
Four Panels by Levels 


1. (Elementary) Literature in the Elementary School 
LTE TAT EA NA Empire State Room 


Chairman: Rosemary E. Wagner, Language Arts Coordinator, Bureau 
of Curriculum Research, New York City Board of Education 
Speaker: Hertha S. Ganey, Professor of Education, Campus School, 

Teachers College, Buffalo: Children and Books 
Consultants: Elizabeth Fritz Strauss, Principal, Schools 56 and 30, 
Buffalo 
Elizabeth Vreeken, Curriculum Assistant, Districts 21 and 22, New 
York City Board of Education 
Margaret Vill, Thomas Jefferson School, Binghamton 


Recorder: Lucy W. Stephenson, Assistant Principal, School 19, Buffalo 





2. (Junior High) The Art of 
I Washington Room 
Chairman: Mary C. Foley, Head, English Department, John Marshall 
High School, Rochester 
Speakers: William P. Knode, Chairman, Department of English, State 
University Teachers College, Fredonia: Speaking and Listening 
Mae V. O’Brien, Elementary School 44, Buffalo: Reading 
Katherine S. Connell, Head, Department of English, Benjamin 
Franklin High School, Rochester: Writing 
Consultants: Martha Barnett, Head, Department of English, Kingston 
High School 
Sister M. Immaculata, S.S.J., Mindszenty Academy, Dunkirk 
Jane Leathem, Charlotte High School, Rochester 


Recorder: Lucile Jones, School 87, Buffalo 
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(Senior High) English to Challenge the Abler 
Cia aicete a alalsiidannihh a cenaadibpeidlebinas New York Room 


Chairman: Richard K. Corbin, Chairman, Department of English, 
Peekskill High School 


Speakers: Helene W. Hartley, Professor of English and Education, 
Syracuse University: Meeting the Needs of the Abler Student 
Through Literature 

William E. Hoth, Associate Professor of English, State University 
Teachers College, Cortland: Adjusting the Teacher to the Abler 
Student 


Consultants: Erma B. Meisenheimer, Chairman, Department of 
English, Hamburg Central High School 
Sarah I. Roody, Coordinator of English, Nyack Public Schools 


Recorder: Esther McCabe, Chairman, Department of English, Sala- 
manca High School 


(College) The Introductory Course in Literature: 
Do we want to create readers, critics, or 
ach atealaa i ncabbatallea ties Los Angeles Room 


Chairman: Oscar Silverman, Chairman, Department of English, 
University of Buffalo 


Speakers: Bruce Berlind, Department of English, Colgate University: 
Introduction to What? 
William A, Jamison: Department of English, University of Roches- 
ter: The Object and End of the Introductory Course in Literature 
Karl Kiralis: Department of English, St. Lawrence University: 
Will the Critical Approach Satisfy Our Aims? 


Consultants: Hans Gottschalk, Director of Communication, State 
University Teachers College, Geneseo 
Lennox Grey, Head, Department of English and Foreign Languages, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
Charles G. Samuels, Utica College of Syracuse University 


Recorder: Vincent Freimarck, Assistant Professor of English, Chair- 
man, Communications I-II, Harpur College, State University of 
New York, Endicott 


10:10 a. m.-11:00 a. m. 


Work Sessions 


Chairmen of the 11:00 a.m. panels may arrange with their 
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DISCUSSION GROUPS 
11:00 a. m.-12:45 p. m. 


5. Keeping Our Perspective Regarding 
hy nen New York Room 
Chairman: Robert B. Carruthers, Assistant in English Education, 
New York State Education Department 
Speakers: Isabel Jarvis, Mont Pleasant High School, Schenectady: 
Lightening the Load: Effective Planning for Writing 
Ernest Dumond, Curriculum Coordinator, Gloversville Public 
Schools: Criteria for Evaluating Compositions on Regents Ex- 
aminations 
Dwight Lindley, Hamilton College, Clinton: Freshman English: Its 
Opportunities and Responsibilities 
Consultants: Sister Mary Peter, Sisters of Mercy High School and 
Junior College, Rochester 
Arthur L. Barrett, Middletown High School 
Recorder: Elsa Ferguson, Medina High School 


6. How to Strengthen Your Reading 
| ESAS Oe EN er ae Washington Room 


Chairman: Maty M, Paddock, Reading Coordinator, Primary Grades, 
West Seneca Central Schools 


Moderator: Ernest Hilton, Director, Elementary Education, State 
University College for Teachers, Freedonia 

Speakers: Dorothy E. Cooke, Supervisor of Elementary Education, 
State Education Department: If I Had One Wish 

Margaret Beyer, Curriculum Consultant, Staten Island: The U.S.A. 
Influence in Beginning Reading 

Grace W. Gates, Associate Professor of Education, University of 
Buffalo, Supervisor of Elementary Education, Clarence Central 
School, Williamsville: At the Crossroads in Reading (Intermediate 
Grades) 

Elizabeth M. Drews, Associate Professor, University of Buffalo: 
Individual Differences—The Basic Problem in Planning a Junior 
High School Reading Program 

Margaret J. Early, Assistant Director, Reading Laboratory, Syra- 
cuse University: Reading Skills Strengthen the Literature Pro- 
gram 

Leonard S. Braam, Director of College and Adult Reading Programs, 
Syracuse University: Reading Goes to College 

Consultants: Mary E. Donlin, School Psychologist, Buffalo 

Mildred M. Harpst, Reading Coordinator, Intermediate Grades, 
West Seneca Central Schools 

Virginia Elwell, Reading Specialist, West Seneca Central High 
School 

Irene G. Heacock, School 24, Buffalo 

Recorder: Sister M. Sylvia, S.S.J., Chairman, Department of English, 
Mt. St. Joseph Teachers College, Buffalo 
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Teacher and Supervisor—A Team ................ Hartford Room 


Chairman: Donald M. Tower, President, State University Teachers 
College, Brockport 
Panelists: Walter Eddington, Head, English Department, Utica Free 
Academy 
Gordon A. Hague, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Kenmore 
Lorraine Lange, Professor of Education and Supervision, State Uni- 
versity Teachers College, Buffalo 
Eva Mayer, Supervisor of Elementary Education, Buffalo 
Joseph Mersand, Chairman, English Department, Jamaica High 
School 
Donald S. Williams, Assistant Professor, Education and English, 
Colgate University 
Recorder: Mary Graham Smith, Chairman, Department of English, 
North High School, Valley Stream 


Building Word Power ....................-- Grover Cleveland Room 


Chairman: Rev. Joseph Cantillon, S.J., Director, Adult Education, 
Canisius College 


Speakers: Marguerite Driscoll, Language Arts Coordinator, Bureau 
of Curriculum Research, New York City Board of Education: 
Adventuring With Words 

Bernadene Thompson, Kenmore Junior High School: Developing 
Vocabulary at the Junior High Level 

Henry I. Christ, Chairman, Department of English, Andrew Jackson 
High School, New York City: The Dynamics of Language 

Leo L. Rockwell, Director, Division of Arts and Letters, Colgate 
University: The College Problem in English Vocabulary 


Consultants: Sophia Brown, East High School, Buffalo 
Helen Ahern, West Junior High School, Binghamton 
Recorder: Elsie Wolk, Curriculum Coordinator, Puerto Rican Study, 
Ford Foundation, New York City 


Teaching Listening to Today’s 
RRR SSE, AeA SR ae ee Los Angeles Room 


Chairman: Gertrude Unser, Chairman, Department of English, 
Flushing High School 
Speakers: Sister M, Florentine, S.S.J., Director of Intership, Mt. St. 
Joseph Teachers College, Buffalo: Teaching Listening at the 
Elementary Level 
Evelyn Konigsberg, Assistant Director, Bureau for Speech Develop- 
ment, New York City Board of Education: We All Have to Listen 
Robert Harnack, Associate Professor, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Buffalo: Teaching Listening to College Students 
Consultants: Margaret Whelstone, School 74, Buffalo 
Lawrence Goodale, Junior High School Supervisor, Hannibal 
Central School 


Recorder: Irving J. Mulde, Emerson Vocational High School, Buffale 
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10. Will They Read for Pleasure? _.............. Empire State Room 
Chairman: Richard S. Kennedy, Assistant Professor of English, 
University of Rochester 
Speakers: Doris Flierl, Kensington High School, Buffalo: Upward 
Paths 
Jonathan Kistler, Associate Professor of English, Colgate Univer- 
sity: Inside Reading 
Marius Risley, Area Representative, The Great Books Foundation, 
Buffalo Public Library: Helping Johnny’s Parents to Read 
Consultants: Estelle Simon, Gowanda High School 
John McCrae, Assistant Professor of English, New York State 
University College for Teachers, Buffalo 
Recorder: Dorothy Goodrich, Owego Free Academy 


11. Teaching TV Addicts to Write (Elementary 
and Junior High) -..----22222--oo2--oe eee Buffalo Room 
Chairman: Mollie K. Wild, Assistant Professor of Education, State 
University Teachers College, Plattsburgh 
Panelists: Marguerite B. Shelmadine, Consultant, English and Social 
Studies, Curriculum Department, Rochester Public Schools 
Mary E. Cober, Jennie F. Snapp School, Endicott 
Doris Eddins, Associate Professor, State University College for 
Teachers, Buffalo 
Sister M. Raphael, Mt, St. Joseph Teachers College, Buffalo 
Stephen J. Sherwin, Associate Professor of English, State Univer- 
sity Teachers College, Geneseo 
Dorothy C. Volgeneau, Amherst Central School, Snyder 
Edith Holmwood, Chenango Valley Central School, Port Dickinson 
Recorder: Doreen Youngs, Henry B. Endicott Junior High School, 
Endicott 


Audio-visual Center 


Chairman: Natalie Truscott, Elementary Supervisor, Buffalo 
Hostesses: Evelyn G. Bell, Elementary Supervisor, Buffalo 
C. Marjorie Duly, Principal, School 32, Buffalo 
Marion H. Seibel, Elementary Supervisor, Buffalo 
Ruth J. Williams, Assistant Principal, School 30, Buffalo 
Katherine M. Saunders, John Marshall High School, Rochester 
Frank G. Marbach, Grover Cleveland High School, Buffalo 


CONFERENCE COMMITTEES 
Program Chairman 


Genevieve Heffron........................ North Senior High School, Binghamton 
Arrangements 

PT TEI snisscisnsieinnsisanniiccenunieunsicioninininenenaianaii Buffalo Board of Education 
Luncheon 

Gertrude McGee.....................--.-. Seneca Vocational High School, Buffalo 

ELE LAA ATTEN ET: School 19, Buffalo 
Registration 

I asics Kenmore Public Schools 
Announcements and Information Desk 

O. Thomas Beirne........................ Lakeshore Central High School, Angola 
Social Arrangements 

BE Hy MI cikcatcsnacepicsnisincnccnicisgtnnnntiinbaasinn West Seneca Public Schools 


(continued on page 44) 
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HOW MANY STUDENTS CAN AN ENGLISH TEACHER TEACH? 


In this issue we reprint two studies of one of the most acute problems 
of the high school English teacher—the teaching of writing. The fact that 
the sources of these reports are as widely separated as California and New 
England is sufficient reminder that the problem is nationwide. 


These anaylses are concerned with the quality of teaching that needs 
to be done in composition, and with the question: what is the maximum de- 
sirable class size and total teaching load of the teacher of English? Can we 
be efficient with classes larger than 25, pupil-loads of more than 100, and 
additional extra-curricular duties? 


These analyses are concerned with the quality of teaching that needs 
job easier but to make his work more effective. The problem is not merely 
quantitative: the poor teacher of a small number of students will still be 
a poor teacher. But even the best of teachers can be frustrated by excessive 
loads. In some schools in New Jersey humane English department chairmen 
have actually forbidden writing assignments, Despite the prohibition 
teachers in these schools are now bootlegging student writing—such is 
their zeal that they take the risk of killing themselves off. 


A committee of the New York State English Council is engaged in a 
thorough study of Class-size and Teacher Load in the Language Arts in 
this State. This committee, under the chairmanship of Miss Mary C. Foley 
of John Marshall High School, Rochester, will report at our annual Con- 
ference in Buffalo April 27-28, and we hope to publish its findings soon. 


We need the help of our school administrators, those harried men who 
are not unfamiliar with the dilemma of large enrollments and scarce 
teachers, and for whom English is only one of the areas of instruction. They 
all know the statistics, but some of them may be less aware of the internal 
realities of the English teaching situation. The current issue of the 
“Record,” and this editorial, are intended for their enlightenment as well 
as our own. 


Share your copy of this issue with your school principals, supervisors, 
and superintendents, or make them a present of one of the few extra copies 
available (98 Oak Street, Binghamton). It might be a good investment. 


SL 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON COMPOSITION* 


A teacher of English may speculate on why he teaches; 
further he may wonder why he teaches English, especially when 
he is compelled to read compositions from many classes and ex- 
aminations of the essay-type. He may have seen the teacher of 
mathematics checking in a matter of minutes the work of two 
or three divisions. He knows, perhaps, the mechanical progress 
through written work in language courses. He marvels at the 
speed with which an instructor reads the results of the machine- 
corrected tests commonly given in science. He wishes for the joie 
de vivre that must result from a rubber stamp that says “Ap- 
proved” or “Accepted” for the bulky report; but these stamps are 
for departments that emphasize the project and permit the copy- 
ing of copious amounts of pre-digested matter from periodicals, 
encyclopedias, and other books of reference. He looks with envy on 
his colleague in speech, whose briefcase is used to carry a 
thermos and little else. He does not think of teachers in other 
departments, with “homework” that can be acomplished during 
class time, or of his fellow-workers in physical education with a 


schedule that makes even a flexing of the muscles an optional 
task. 


The teacher of English teaches because he has chosen teach- 
ing as his field, and he teaches English because only here can he 
know the satisfactions and joys which teaching can bring. 
Envious of the freedom, the leisure, and the limited responsibility 
of staff members in other areas, the English teacher, neverthe- 
less, accepts his situation. He accepts it, perhaps, too readily, 
Have you ever known a true teacher of English who would be 
content to free his days and lessen his devotion by accepting an 
assignment in some other subject? The answer is all too obvious, 
as experience tells us. 


The case being so, we want to recommend, in this intro- 
duction to our considerations, your active support of the resolu- 
tions approved by the School and College Conference in English, 
1947 and 1948. Only by making eminently clear both to school 
committeemen and administrators and to the community in 
which we work the excessive demands upon the teachers of 
English and, even more important, the highly specialized and 
broadly humanistic nature of their endeavors, can we hope to 
achieve some emancipation for ourselves and respect and dignity 
for our profession. The teacher of English is, in the truest sense 
of the word, the specialist in the teaching profession. 


Will you learn and will you repeat when you believe the 





*From the “Report of the Committee on Composition” of the First Yale Conference on the 
Teaching of English, Yale University April 1 and 2, 1955. Reprinted with the permission 
of the Master of Arts in Teaching Program, Yale University 
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occasion opportune these resolutions accepted by the School and 
College Conference? 


1. The number of pupils in an English class in a public 
high school should not exceed twenty-five. However, 
twenty pupils should be recognized as the ideal number. 
The smaller number makes possible almost daily individ- 
ual participation and assistance. 

2. The number of classes assigned to a teacher of English 
should not exceed four sections meeting five times per 
week, or five sections meeting four times per week. The 
number of lesson preparations daily should not exceed 
two, if preparation is to be adequate and if presentation 
is to be effective. 


3. In addition to the daily recitation periods, at least two 
additional periods should be provided weekly for con- 
ferences with individual pupils or for remedial work 
with small groups. In the larger high schools teachers 
of English might well be freed from study-room respon- 
sibilities, this time to be used for conferences with pupils 
as needed. 

4. Visual and auditory teaching aids, as well as facilities 
for mimeographing, should be available. 

5. Library facilities should be provided. If possible, a per- 
manent librarian should be in charge. 


6. In the allocation of funds for textbooks, allowance should 
be made for the necessarily higher per capita usage of 
books in English classes. 

7. Adequate pupil-hour allowances should be credited to 
teachers in charge of school publications, literary clubs, 
and other extracurricular activities, frequently assigned 
to teachers of English under the erroneous assumption 
that only they can supervise such enterprises. 


8. The assumption that any teacher can properly teach 
English must be rejected. 


The program planned for today and tomorrow, great in 
promise and certain to be for all of us rich in fulfillment, suggests 
somewhat, but does not illustrate with any completeness, the 
purposes and practices which characterize English teaching. This 
conference, sponsored by Yale University primarily for teachers 
in the public secondary schools, has been limited to problems 
which, however important, are but a fraction of the larger task. 
This afternoon we can consider only in part the teaching of 
written composition. An introduction to the subject and some 
practical applications, rather than a skeletal demonstration of all 
the facets, is the goal of the committee. 
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In planning the work for a class, the teacher must make 
assignments in written work. The manner in which this is done 
and carried out will determine the degree of success and also the 
time the teacher must have for correction. Most often the writing 
is exposition. In a subject required of everyone, training in com- 
position should be concerned with writing experiences most use- 
ful to the student and to the adult. Creative writing—lyric 
poetry, narrative verse and prose, realistic dialogue, atmospheric 
description—is, it must be remembered, more meaningful to 
boys and girls with special interests and talents. No denial of the 
importance of free writing is implied; no diminishment of the 
teacher’s just estimate of its worth is warranted; no forgetting 
of the teacher’s personal joy in the art of writing is condoned. 
What I am saying you know from your own experiences in the 
classroom: creative writing is for the special moment or for the 
special class. 

Exposition is universal expression. Directions and explana- 
tions, lecture notes, term and examinations, reports and an- 
nouncements, prepared speeches, minutes of meetings, book 
reviews, newspaper writing, and letters comprise nearly all the 
writing an average man will attempt in a lifetime and a very 
large percentage of all he will read. Exposition is equally impor- 
tant to all, the non-academic as well as the college preparatory 
students. It is no surprise, then, that effective teachers stress 
expository writing and that here the most rewarding results are 
obtained. 

Best subjects for writing are based on experiences and inter- 
ests of the class. The topics should be familiar, but original in 
approach and geared to the intelligence of the class in such a 
way that both the bright student and the pedestrian are chal- 
lenged. For instance, have each pupil in the class select a topic 
from a group of controversial subjects and prepare a logical 
argument defending the side he chooses. Topics might include 
voting age, compulsory automobile insurance, recruiting of 
amateur athletes by colleges, TV commercials, school fraternities, 
honor systems, male supremacy, the right of censorship, and coed 
colleges. 

The preparation for the assignment must stress the relation 
between writing and thinking, between writing and the reading 
of appropriate materials, between writing and the class discus- 
sion. It is the teacher’s responsibility to clarify the methods 
involved in these three processes and so secure in the written 
compositions an extension of the speaking and thinking done in 
the class. A day or two spent in the preparation of a sample 
question may turn out to be the year’s most profitable experience. 
Among other things, such as instruction in punctuation, sentence 
structure, grammatical relations, and word power, here is the 
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right moment to teach the outline as an aid to the finished com- 
position. Let the teacher outline one topic on the blackboard. This 
device should demonstrate the logic of using the outline and of 
writing it before, not after, the composition. Ideally, the composi- 
tion is outlined in the student’s head and the teacher should 
work for the attainment of this specialized mental process. To 
require a written outline for every composition or to over- 
emphasize the importance of outlining is poor teaching and 
consummate folly. 


The writing of the assignment may be done as homework or, 
and in many cases this procedure is preferred, it may be done in 
class. If you have planned it for classtime, the students should 
have spent time outside of class in prevision, thinking what they 
wanted to say, making notes, and possibly writing first drafts. 
The students should be ready to apply what they know about 
the value of an effective introduction and a sound conclusion.If 
the assignments are finished at home, the students must accept 
full responsibility for revision and proof-reading, both of which 
are rendered more effective by a reading aloud of one’s work. 
Neatness is important and students ought to have a pride in the 
appearance of their manuscripts; these considerations, however, 
should not outweigh the more important concerns of subject 
matter, organization and style. 


If the composition is done in class, the teacher who walks 
about the room checking the students’ work and answering ques- 
tions in problems in writing is practicing pre-correction. Only 
on examinations does the teacher become the unbending judge of 
accomplishment. On other occasions he is instructor and tutor, 
and his mission is ideally one of helpfulness. He longs for the 
success of his students and he measures his own accomplishment 
in teaching by their growth and progress. When the ‘C” student 
begins to write “B” papers, both the student and the teacher 
should rejoice. When the “‘B” student passes in “C” papers, the 
teacher needs to be actively concerned and discover if he himself 
has contributed to the student’s failure. 


The correction of the assignment is something more than a 
grade or the liberal use or red ink. Symbols of correction should 
be standardized for the school and reduced to a simple and 
practical list. Rarely is the teacher justified in marking every 
single error. For students who have difficulty with composition 
skill, the teacher usually must limit the number and variety of 
errors he will mark. There is a need of reiterating in class the 
criteria for passing, for success, and for honors. Students when 
writing their compositions and when looking at their corrected 
papers need to be conscious of the emphases that are being con- 
sidered as well as the standards the teacher has set. Compositions 
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are illy read and graded if the concern is only with a proficiency 
in neat handwriting and a paucity of errors in mechanics. Of 
equal weight must be richness of subject matter and variety of 
expression in a clear and logical development. The question of a 
single versus a double or triple grade is not too important. The 
device of one grade over another does emphasize comparative 
values in thought and style, but there remains in the minds of 
teacher and student the question, What is the paper really 
worth? Marginal notes of explanation and encouragement are 
called for, and the teacher’s final written comment, which always 
should be done in a thoughtful and helpful manner, is the 
supreme test of his ability as a critic and guide. Consider the 
following examples, taken from compositions in the folders of 
students now in our schools. 


Run-on sentences (...and...so) are leaky faucets that 
drip away your ideas. 


Fairly well expressed once it gets started. Material is fairly 
derivative; however, more interesting would be how you would 
bring Utopia about. Here you have only two subjects: use of 
atomic energy and men living by the Bible. 


You twice lose your train of thought. You do not have your 
subject well in hand. You do not necessarily prove your theme. 


What do you do with the illustration? Why not let your 
thoughts flow from that into your summarizing paragraph? In- 
stead you leave the incident abruptly. See me about proportion. 


Thinking is fine, but idiom needs work. That I can forgive, 
but you had better learn a more conventional punctuation. I 
think we should have a conference. 


This is a rather standard and far from imaginative answer. 
It barely fulfills the demands of the question, and goes into 
nothing very deeply. Nouns and adjectives give color to your 
expression, but the verbs are, for the most part, pale. 


Overweighted with generalizations and judgments, lacking 
in specific details. 


Good thoughts but somewhat rigid style. Would illustrations 
of various types help? 


The criticism is nicely balanced. You have read sensitively 
and intelligently. Next time try to be less dependent upon the 
critics; their judgments may be correct but are often broader 
than you feel qualified to affirm. Your judgments, though limited 
in breadth, are more worthwhile for you. 

An-easy and engaging style. Intelligent study of Mann’s 
work was the preparation for such a lively and logical integration 
of material. Your exposition is clear and full. 
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You have approached the problem intelligently; and your 
treatment, although somewhat awkward in diction and sentence 
composition, would persuade the reader. Well detailed but weak 
in organization. 

In the exposition much of the truth is lost through awk- 
wardly constructed sentences, incompletely developed ideas. 


Inaccurate diction blurs the sense and distracts from the 
power you want to achieve. Look more keenly at details ; consider 
them all before you judge. 

This is a well-developed summary of the problem. As a piece 
of thinking it would be aided by, for instance, more details on the 
“understanding” between college and player. Overall length 
might even so be reduced. 


Vastly improved by the concrete detail you have added. 
Logical sequences are telescoped, however. 


Sentence error makes for flabby communication. 


Nicely organized and detailed, but expression lacks the inter- 
est of the exact and colorful word. 

A summary of his life, little more. This is not the description 
of a character and the detailing of his ways. 


You strive for maturity of comment and succeed. 


Nice word choice, careful sentence construction; but your 
treatment of the subject is a very cursory one. 


Interesting sounds and sights, but your picture might be 
made more vivid and your view might be more thorough. Watch 
spelling. 

Still somewhat heavy-footed in diction and perhaps not so 
convincing a defense of your selection as one emphasizing the 
artistry and the pleasant fancifulness of this play might be. 

Statement not convincing. The situation is good; the execu- 
tion could be more logical. 


You must reserve for yourself time to read aloud and revise, 
to eliminate rambling sentence structure, and to sharpen the 
focus upon your theme. 


Dialect is nicely handled. You have created a living charac- 
ter. 


Nice parallel, but you don’t point directly to it. 

The surprise ending fails because it is entirely out of tone 
with the rest. Had you employed less formal language and sug- 
gested a more unstable character, such a ridiculous cause for 
concern might have been acceptable to the reader. 

Watch, in the composition, your tendency to let participial 
phrases dangle unattached. There are still more effective words 
for the ideas you express. Work on vocabulary. 
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You have chosen a subject of limited challenge; your treat- 
ment of the subject should, therefore, have been the more intense 
and searching. 


You have grappled with a difficult problem. 


You have some excellent material here, but you skip from 
subject to subject with such rapidity and with so little organ- 
ization that reading it is a rather bewildering experience. 


Your sentence structure is almost incredibly monotonous. Try 
to put a little vigor and variety in your writing. You content 
yourself with slick, repetitious vocabulary—“good,” “well-done” 
are used meaninglessly. 


Your report is not entirely successful, but I feel that you 
have attempted to be fair and judicious in your attitude toward 
the book. 


Frankly, most of this is neither here nor there. You seem to 
have failed completely to grasp the main ideas. 


Unpretentious but consistent. You set a certain tone of 
naivete and manage to sustain it throughout. 


You allow your emotions to run away with you, and the 
result is that instead of a rational evaluation of the books, I get 
an emotional outburst that is far from the adult point of view I 
expected. 


This is so representative of what is wrong with your work—- 
no introduction, no conclusion, no theme—just pointless personal 
narrative. 


This is all true, but you haven’t really put your finger on 
Hope Muntz’s genius. This would apply to any fairly well-written 
book. 

You seem to know what you are talking about, and you man- 
age to keep this fresh and different. You say many interesting 
things, but like all essays on jazz you never say what it really is. 
But you are personal about it. Some things emerge very clearly. 


Just because you feel you have a lot to say doesn’t mean 
that style and English “go out the window.” You are guilty of 
major errors. Plan is rather loose and sloppy. Needs unity. 
Write less and better. 


I can praise you for effort, but must remind you that this is 
first of all a course in English and secondly a course in ideas. 
a * *% 


The assignment is not finished with its correction. The next 
step is discussion in class. Errors common in the papers must 
be brought to the student’s attention by the teacher’s remarks, by 
blackboard illustrations, or by use of the opaque projector. 
Reading of sample papers in class by the teacher, the student 
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writer, or by a fellow student is an excellent excerise, though a 
teacher, careful to guard against embarrassments, is wise to 
have the writer’s consent or to conceal any identity of the work. 


“Please see me” or “Confer, please” is often the only way 
to handle some problematic phase, and the teacher turns to the 
conference on the assignment. It may be to say things difficult 
to write, to give tutorial help, or to discuss problems revealed in 
the student’s composition. In the teacher-student conference on 
English composition many schools have been getting the best of 
their guidance programs. 


If a student’s work is discarded at this point, the teacher 
and student are burning their bridges behind them. Corrected 
compositions can be used in many ways. For easy access they 
should be placed in a folder, but not as contents of a dead file. 
Ideally students’ folders should be kept in the classroom, a cumu- 
lative record of one or more years’ work, for the use of the 
student and the teacher and for conference with parents or 
school authorities. In some school systems, English teachers have 
set times for examining folders. A record of this work is made 
in the written comments on the folder covers. Students are 
trained to use their folders as workbooks; they correct their 
mistakes or rewrite compositions when required; they keep lists 
of Never-Again Errors, Words Misspelled, Correct Punctuation, 
New Words, Books Read, and Books to Read. In a final analysis, 
the student’s folder is the concrete record of his growth and 
success in English. 


Obviously, the paper load of the teacher of English is heavy. 
In planning assignments he must consider his own tasks. With 
prompt return of corrected papers the ideal, some staggering of 
assignments in various sections is sensible. Reading papers at 
different hours and in different places seems to lessen the monot- 
ony and to increase reader efficiency. Correcting a set of papers 
for particular errors in style or in mechanics, or reading a set 
with concentration solely on content or reasoning, is sometimes 
prudent. There are excellent arguments in favor of writing for 
practice. No teacher should be criticised for the occasional return 
of a set of papers without correction or grade. Sometimes, but 
not frequently, students may be called upon to correct their own 
or each other’s compositions. Once or twice a year, an exchange 
with a fellow teacher will be refreshing, quite often revealing. 
For fun and excitement, and as a challenge to more objectivity 
in marking, I like to have a class pass in typewritten papers 
without heading or to have them conceal identity by copying the 
original work of classmates. Correcting sheets usually can be 
grouped under mechanical devices for busy work, though adver- 
tised as efficient time-savers for the harassed teacher. 
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APPENDIX 
Desk Books for the Teacher of Composition 
Altick, Richard D., Preface to Critical Reading, Henry Holt & Co., 1946 
Beardsley, Monroe C., Practical Logic, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950 
Bodmer, Frederick, The Loom of Language, W. W. Norton & Co., 1944 


Birk, Newman B. and Genevieve, Understanding and Using English, 
Odyssey Press, 1949 


Connolly, Francis, A Rhetoric Case Book, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1953 


Davidson, Donald, American Composition and Rhetoric, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1953 


Fowler, H. W., A Dictionary of Modern English Usage, Oxford University 
Press, 1954 


Fries, Charles Carpenter, The Structure of English, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1952 


Lee, Irving J., The Language of Wisdom and Folly, Harper’s, 1949 
Perrin, Porter G., Writer’s Guide and Index to English, Scott, Foresman, 
1942 


Thomas, Joseph M., Manchester, Frederick A., and Scott, Franklin W., 


Composition for College Students, The Macmillan Company, 1948 
Wykoff, George S., and Shaw, Harry, The Harper Handbook of College 
Composition, Harper’s, 1952 


FORMAL PARAGRAPH ASSIGNMENT WITH 
TEACHERS’ COMMENTS 


The Assignment: To write a paragraph developed by details, 
following a formal plan—topic sentence first, development, con- 
clusion ; subject matter free; two to three periods of preparation 
in class on methods of development, plan, etc. 


PARAGRAPH I 

The causeway across one part of the Gulf of Mexico is a 
beautiful scene. The causeway is realy a long, close to the water 
bridge with no super structure. It is constructed with reenforced 
concrete. Being not more than fifteen or twenty feet above the 
water there is a drawbridge in the middle for the larger boats. 
The causeway is a short distance from Mobil, Alabama, and 
crosses one of the many inlets of the Gulf of Mexico. Although it 
is five miles in length and a vital link in the highway system it 
is not a toll bridge. On a clear day it is possible to see great 
distances and also the small fishing craft in the inlet. Due to 
the danger of the waves breaking over the sides of the causeway 
it is closed during severe storms. This causeway is one of the 
wonders in construction and beauty man has discovered. 


Teacher’s Comment 


1. In general, the pupil has not done the assignment. The first 
sentence is not the topic sentence, as asked. The emphasis on 
Beautiful is not carried out. 


2. Lack of unity is the result. 
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Coherence is destroyed by failure to achieve transition be- 
tween sentences. 

. Spelling is poor. 

. Some problems of punctuation. 

Much awkward English (S.S.). 


General criticism: Although the material is essentially satis- 
factory, communication of this material is confused by lack 
of logical development, by incoherence and awkwardness, 
which lead to misinterpretation on the part of the reader. 
Paper failing. 


PARAGRAPH II 


Ford is one of the best automobiles ever produced. One good 
reason for Ford’s high position is; Ford is one of the oldest 
manufacturers of automobiles. Ford’s engineers have had good 
experience throughout the years. Several industries went out of 
business during the depression but not Ford. Ford is famous 
for it’s high-powered Ford V-8 engine. For racing, Ford stands 
out for pick-up and speed. For use on the highway Ford is eco- 
nomical, fast, comfortable, and it is a beautiful looking auto- 
mobile. I and millions of other people think that Ford is the best 
automobile ever produced! 


Teacher’s Comment 


1. Proof of topic sentence achieved mainly by statement, not by 
logical proof. The reader has to read between the lines to 
guess at the validity of the statements. 


2. Lack of sentence transitions. 


Ano 


3. Similarity of sentences and sentence openings makes for para- 
graph disunity, incoherence, and monotony. 


4. General Criticism: Because this is a series of disconnected, un- 
related sentences, the pupil has failed to write a paragraph. 
The word Ford is the only concession to unity. Statements are 
not always clear and seldom proved satisfactorily. Mechanics 
are satisfactory only because the pupil has chosen to write 
in an over-simple manner (“childish”). Paper failing. 


PARAGRAPH III 

You never know the joys and hardships of painting a house 
until you try. The first joy is mixing the paint, in the meantime 
splashing it all over yourself and the ground you are working on. 
When this is done you find that the old paint on the house has 
peeled and the windows need to be reputtyed. You find that more 
paint is getting on you and the shrubbery than on the house but 
on top of what you accidentally stick your head into a painted 
section inorder to see a blind spot. You can imagine what the 
comment must be while painting the eaves and paint drools down 
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the brush into your hand and starts its long trip down to your 
elbow. Suddenly you get a funny feeling and realize that the 
ladders are moving, only to stop on the next clapboard. After 
you drop the brush once and nearly fall off the staging you find 
that you have finished that side. Then the real joy of painting 
comes in cleaning up yourself plus the mess you have made. After 
you are all cleaned up comes your father’s most welcome voice 
saying that the bushes are yet to be cleaned. If you have not had 
the experience of painting I suggest that you try it. 


Teacher’s Comment 


Very confusing use of the word, You. 

Tends to be the “and then” type of composition. 

A few. problems of mechanics. 

Better unified than other paragraphs, but lacking in spots. 
. Transitions weak. 


General Criticisms: Paper has some interest and should be 
commended for some attempt at humor. The worst error is 
the confusing use of you; the run-on style might be improved. 
Paper passing. 


PARAGRAPH IV: COLLEGE AS AN ASSET (Causes or 
reasons) 


My reasons for pursuing an art school education are three 
in number: first, my love of art; second, my wish to learn more 
about it; and third, my desire to make a living by my brush. 
Ever since I have been old enough to hold a pencil, no scrap of 
paper within my sight has escaped being sketched or scribbled 
on. I have always longed to create things with my hands and 
always will long to. Not being able to learn enough in school, I 
have taken lessons at the Museum of Fine Arts and lessons in 
oils from a former grammar school teacher. Since I want to 
specialize in art school, it would be a waste of time and money 
for me to take the usual academic courses at a college. Therefore, 
I have decided to attend art school in order that I may earn my 
daily bread doing the work I love. Influenced by my interest in 
art, my wish to obtain further knowledge in that field, and my 
intention of making art my life’s work, it is only logical that I 
should go to an art school. 


Sar on 


Teacher’s Comments 


1. Notice the word “reasons” in the first sentence—checks 
straight back to the problem assigned. 


2. The topic sentence is clear and complete: the author warns 
you specifically of material to be covered and the exact order 
in which to expect it. 
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Notice transitions: 


a. from point 1 to 2, through present attempt to learn more 
about subject: “Museum of Fine Arts” and “grammar 
school teacher” 

b. from point 2 to 3, through digression on “usual academic 
courses” (Second point is slightly weak.) 


4. Conclusion is echo of topic sentence—not word for word, it 
is true—but all topic ideas are there, plus the insertion of the 
word “logical,” which assures the reader that the steps have 
led to a sound Q.E.D. 

5. Focus, first person singular, is maintained throughout. 

6. Unity, order, coherence, and emphasis are apparent. 

7. In spite of the fact that the writer has upheld all the rules of 
the formal paragraph, interest has been achieved by means of 
a personal and pleasant style. 

8. Honor paper. 

Symbols for Theme Correction (a form approved by this 
committee) : 

p—faulty punctuation //—parallel construction 

{—paragraphing F—focus, point-of-view 

gr—grammar l.e.—lower case 

ref—reference uncertain u.c.—upper case 

D—diction C—coherence faulty 

ww—wrong word U—lack of unity 

a—omission E—lack of emphasis 

S—sentence structure faulty inc—incomplete, develop thought 

NS—new sentence further 

R—repetition ?—Meaning obscure 

K—awkward X—carelessness 

W—wordy Ms—manuscript untidy or illegible 

()—omit, delete Q—failure to read and answer 

tr—transition faulty question 


sp—spelling 


ON THE APPEARANCE OF COMPOSITION PAPERS 


. Neatness is a matter of habit. An orderly attractive paper is 


likely to be the sign of a carefully prepared lesson. 


. A teacher has to handle scores of papers each week. He should 


use his time and energy in criticizing these papers, not merely 
in reading them. 


. If you typewrite, always double space. 
. All typing errors are considered as usage mistakes. (A mini- 


mum of corrections is allowable.) Proofread your typing care- 
fully. 


. Write in blue or black ink on one side of the paper only. 
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Many of the most important suggestions are listed below. 
All departments in one school have accepted this “Form for 
Written Work” as a uniform guide for acceptable papers. All 
have agreed to see to it that pupils carry out these provisions. 
The teachers have also agreed that they will use the first ten 
correction symbols in marking papers. The English teachers use 
also the second group as needed. Each pupil has two copies of this 
sheet—one to keep in his notebook and the other in the folder 
containing his compositions, filed in his English classroom. 
(While these samples are on white paper, in practice yellow 
paper is used for this form so that it may be readily found and 
identified. ) 


FOR STUDENTS: 


In the upper right-hand corner write your name, the name 
= the subject, and the date the paper is due. Arrange in this 
orm: 
Hugh L. Growning 
Social Studies XI—Period 3 
March 21, 1952 
If you have a title, center it on the first line. Leave the 
second line blank. Have a one-inch margin at the left and one 
about a half inch wide at the right. Indent all paragraphs an 
inch. 
Note well the following rules and suggestions: 
1. Use 8”x10%” paper which has spaces three eighths of an inch 
between the lines. 


2. Write legibly, preferably in black or blue ink. 


3. Make tall letters tall (b, h, k, 1) and short letters short (e, m, 
o, s). All capitals are tall letters. 


4. Loop e’s and l’s; cross ?#’s. 

5. Erase an error neatly or draw one horizontal line through it. 

6. When writing your own title, capitalize the first word and all 
important words. 

7. Underscore (italicize) titles of books, newspapers, magazines, 
and ships. 

8. Place quotation marks around names of chapters, poems, short 
stories, and essays. 

9. Put no quotation marks around your own titles for composi- 
tions and do not underscore them. 

Learn these commonly used correction symbols: 


ab—Unacceptable abbreviation N.S.—Not a sentence 
cap—Error in capitalization P—Error in punctuation 
gr—Error in grammar R.O.—Run-on sentence 
H.W.—Handwriting illegible sp—Error in spelling 


MS—Violation of manuscript form X—Obvious error 
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Learn also these necessary correction symbols: 
ag—Lack of agreement of parts mod—Misplaced modifier 


ca—Error in case {—Error in paragraphing 
cl—Improve clearness ref—Reference not clear 
conj—Error in choice of connective rep—Avoid needless repetition 
dang—Dangling construction T—Error in tense 
E—Improve emphasis tr—Error in transition 
K—Awkwardness in expression wd—Word not well chosen 
//—Lack of parallelism a—Omission of needed words 


COMPOSITION, ORAL AND WRITTEN 


For work with newspapers, magazines, radio, and general 
advertising. 

1. Train pupils to have questioning minds. 

2. Good questions for them to apply to statements of all kinds 
are: 

. What does the statement say? 

. What does the statement mean? 

Who says it? 

. What are his interests? 

Why does he say it? 

Does the channel through which it appears—newspaper, 

radio, newsreel—give it added emphasis or does it distort 

it by censorship or color it? 
g. What are the effects of these opinions on myself? 
h. Which ones do I believe? 
i. Why do I believe them? 

3. Approach controversies from scientific analysis; strain out the 
emotions, get at the facts as the scientist does. All of us must 
check against our own prejudices, biases, convictions and 
ideals, as well as those of others. 

4. In a well-developed paragraph apply this analysis to a specific 
article which you have read in a newspaper or magazine. 


TRANSITION WORDS 


Improve your style by using some of the following words 
appropriately : 

Addition of ideas: besides, in the same way, again, in like man- 
ner, too, similarly, likewise, further, furthermore, and, 
moreover, also 

Introduction of statements that oppose, negate, or limit preceding 
statements: still, however, on the contrary, conversely, on 
the other hand, otherwise, but, nevertheless, yet 

Time relationship: then, somewhat later, now, presently, there- 
upon, eventually, thereafter, at the same time, meanwhile 

Indication of order: next, in the second place, to begin with, 
finally, in conclusion, first, secondly 

Indication of space relationship: to the right, to the left, at the 
left, at the right, in the distance, straight ahead, close by, 
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at the bottom, at the top, in the foreground, in the back- 
ground, in the middleground 

Introduction of illustration: for example, for instance 

Indication of consequence or conclusion: it follows that, as a re- 
sult, therefore, accordingly, for this reason, so, thus, con- 
sequently, hence 

Repetition of ideas: briefly, that is to say, in fact, indeed, in 
other words 

Comparison. similarly, in like maner, likewise 


THE FORMAL PARAGRAPH DEFINED 
Some material must be handled in a formal manner and 
written in purely academic fashion. Literary criticism is 
often most successful when handled thus. 
Here is a good basic formula: THE GEOMETRIC PARA- 
GRAPH— 
I. THE FORMAL PARAGRAPH II. THE GEOMETRY THEOREM 


A. Topic Sentence A. Theorem: statement of fact to 
1. placed first be proved 
2. one idea only B. Steps to prove theorem 
B. Development; one idea ex- 1. several steps 
panded 2. logical order 
1. several sentences C. Q.E.D. or restatement of 
2. leading to proof theorem 


C. Conclusion or clincher 
1. one sentence 
2. word for word topic sen- 
tence or very nearly 

This is the concrete pattern. Compare the formal para- 
graph with the geometry theorem—notice that it does not 
work with the mathematics problem. Why? 

Now you have plans for your building. 

Your idea for the paragraph might be called the bricks. 

Here is the cement—or, if you wish, the binding elements. 


a. UNITY: oneness Stick to the single idea in the topic 
sentence. 

b. ORDER Try chronological, logical, or empha- 
tic. 


c. COHERENCE: sticking together (1) pronoun reference, (2) repetition 
of words and ideas, (3) transitional 
words. 


d. EMPHASIS: importance stress The beginning, the end, and the 
simple sentence work. 
THE PARAGRAPH—ADVICE ON MOST 
COMMON ERRORS 
I, GRAMMAR 
1. Use strict, formal grammar approach. 
2. Some problems 
a. The verb must agree with the subject. (Do not be 
fooled by materials between subject and verb: The best 
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workman out of a million workmen is the one who does 
his job.) 

b. Pronouns and adjectival-pronouns must agree with 
their antecedents. (Each of the hundred men must do 
his job.) 

c. In general, avoid the split infinitive. 

d. The word like is a preposition, not a conjunction. 


PUNCTUATION 
1. Use formal punctuation. 
2. Pay particular attention to comma rules. 


3. The restrictive and non-restrictive element 
a. The restrictive or essential element does not take 
commas. (The village where I lived was in Massachu- 
setts.) 
b. The non-restrictive or non-essential element takes 
commas. (Newton, which is a town of many homes and 
gardens, is part of metropolitan Boston.) 


RHETORIC 


1. Unity 

a. One sentence, one idea. (Often one can and should 
combine short, simple sentences containing, essentially, 
the same idea.) 

b. Subordination of a lesser idea may solve the problem. 
(Use subordinate clauses, and phrases—prepositional, 
infinitive, participial, and gerund.) 

c. Two ideas demand two sentences. (However, the semi- 
colon may solve problems of true parallelsim.) 


2. Coherence 

a. Each sentence points forward to the next; each sen- 
tence points backward to the previous one. 

b. Transition: Be sure that you use transitional elements, 
(a) repetition of word (an inferior method), (b) repe- 
tition of idea, (c) phrases (On the other hand), (d) 
adverbs and conjunctions (first, second, however, 
furthermore). 

ec. Warning: A series of sentences starting with the 
subject-predicate combination will destroy coherence 
and often unity. 

3. Order 

a. Use logical order, always. 

b. The first and last sentences of the paragraph—one 
often being the topic sentence—may be a key to the 
order. 
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4. Other problems 

a. Maintain sequence of tenses throughout paragraph. 
(Use the historic present for books, stories, etc.) 

b. Maintain focus: person sequence. (Use the 3rd per- 
son: avoid 1st person plural, 2nd person especially, and 
the one-he combination.) 

ce. Avoid redundancy. 


. Avoid unnecessary repetition of the same word or 
idea. 

. Always use parallel construction in series. 

. Avoid the passive voice. 


. Avoid awkward phrases or phrases that mean little 
(It is a fact that). 

. Always use the simplest and most direct form (a 
vigorous effort rather than an effort that was vigor- 
ous). 

i. Be sure that your vocabulary is accurate, correct, and 

simple. (Simplify, simplify—Walden by Henry David 

Thoreau) 


THE PARAGRAPH—EXPOSITORY WRITING 
Expository writing is writing that explains, analyzes, com- 
pares, defines, or criticizes. It is opposed to creative writing that 
is chiefly narrative or descriptive in tone. Expository writing, 
however, may use some of the techniques of creative writing, and 
often employs description, or even narration, to a degree as part 
of its over-all function. 


The Paragraph 

An important element in expository writing is the para- 
graph, a group of sentences developing one topic. The average 
paragraph is 100-150 words in length. The academic paragraph, 
stressed by College Entrance Examinations, reaches a general 
length of 200 words. 


Topic Sentence 

A topic sentence states briefly the main topic of a para- 
graph. In a narrative paragraph the topic sentence is never ex- 
pressed; in a descriptive paragraph it is usually left out. In ex- 
pository writing a topic sentence is usually present. Jt may be 
the first, second, middle, or last sentence of a paragraph. 


Qu 
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Clincher Sentence 
Many paragraphs end with clincher sentences, sentences that 
sum up again, in addition to the initial topic sentence, the main 
thought of the paragraph. The clincher sentence generally is 
used in a paragraph that has a complicated development of sub- 
ject matter, and in a paragraph that stands as-a complete entity 
a single paragraph). 
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Methods of Paragraph Development 

There are five main types of paragraph development: 
details, examples, comparison and contrast, cause and effect, and 
definition. Depending upon the type of reasoning used (deductive 
or inductive) the topic sentence will be located in the first or 
last part of the paragraph. 


Paragraphs of Details 
A series of details are used to support a topic sentence. 


Paragraph of Example 
One or more examples are used to support a topic sentence. 
Details are used in developing the example or examples. 


Paragraph of Comparison and Contrast 
All the points on one side of the comparison may be balanced 
with all of the corresponding ones on the other side, or the two 
subjects being compared may be considered point by point. 
I I’ 
A, B, C A’,B’,C’ or A,A’;B,B’;C,C’ 


Paragraph of Cause and Effect 
A statement is given in a topic sentence. The causes or 
effects of that statement are taken up. 


Paragraph of Definition 

In defining a word any of the methods of the preceding 
paragraphs (example, details, comparison and contrast) may be 
used separately or in combination. 


General information about paragraphs 


1. In examinations that ask for the selection of titles for 
paragraphs, the most appropriate answer can usually be derived 
from a close study of the topic sentence. 


2. Generally no one pure form of the paragraph exists, in 
terms of the five methods described above. Most paragraphs 
combine the different methods in some form. 


3. Every good paragraph must have UNITY (must stick 
to one subject) ; must have COHERENCE (must hang together 
in a logical manner that allows for a smooth transition from one 
thought to another). 
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NEW YORK STATE ENGLISH COUNCIL COMMITTEES 


Committee to Evaluate the New York State Tests and Examinations in the Language Arts— 
Thomas Clark Pollock, New York, Chairman; Coburn Ayer, Scarsdale; Margaret Dwyer, 
Syracuse; M. Monica Lancto, Malone; Barnett Langdale, New York City; Father John 
Mulroy, White Plains; Margaret Thomas, Spring Valley; Muriel G. Thompson, James- 
town; Elsie Waldo, Snyder 


Committee on English Teacher Recruitment—Hans Gottschalk, Geneseo, Chairman; Donald 
S. Williams, Associate Chairman; Willard E. Martin, Jr., Oneonta; Earl Harlan, Platts- 
burg; Arthur T. Phelps, Buffalo; Isidore Weingarten, New York City; C. Esther Hepin- 
stall, Kenmore; Father Robert Flood, Rochester; Owen G. Groves, Garden City; Shields 
McIlwaine, Albany; James E. Cochran, Albany; James Meagher, Avon 


Promotion Committee—Beatrice Purdy, White Plains, Chairman; Earl Harlan, Platts- 
burg; Mary Mosher, Kenmore; George M. Berry, Syracuse; Dorothy W. Call, 
Port Jervis; Janet Young, Corning; Mary Koetat, Tottenville, Staten Island; Richard 
Decker, Schenectady 


Committee on Audio-Visual Aids—Irene F. Cypher, New York, Chairman; Joseph Mersand, 
New York; Louis W. Kaiser, Ithaca; Maurice B. Camp, Plattsburg; Doris L. Flierl, 
Buffalo; D. Paul Smay, Buffalo; Marion L. Ryan, Great Neck; Robert Baker, Hemp- 
stead; Fred J. Jibson, Syracuse; Eugene J. Erdos, Brooklyn 


Committee to Study Class Size and Teacher Load—Mary C. Foley, Rochester, Chairman ; 
Martha Barnett, Kingston; James E. Cochran, Albany; Arthur Minton, Brooklyn; 
Elizabeth Mitchell, Niagara Falls 


Committee on Television—Elizabeth Drake, Binghamton, Chairman; Helen A. Gaubert, 
Plattsburg; Bernard Shulman, Farmingdale; Regina F. Baczynski, Jamaica; Norman 
Nathan, Utica 


Workshop Committee on Summer Workshops—Sarah I. Roody, Nyack, Co-chairman; Veronica 
Brophy, Port Chester, Co-chairman; Marion L’Amoreaux, Newark; Patricia Pierce, 
Ithaca 


Committee on Reading—William Sheldon, Syracause University, Chairman; George Bond, 
New Paltz; Marvin Glock, Cornell University; Margaret Early, Syracuse University; 
Joseph Gainsberg, New York; Marion L’Amoreaux, Newark; Roy Newton, Albany; 
Fred Bennett, Ithaca; Irene Heacock, Buffalo 


Elementary Language Arts Service Committee—Dorothy P. Wells, Oswego, Chairman; Mrs. 
Walter Gilbert, Russell; Florence Driscoll, Olean; C. Kyle Packer, Niagara Falls; Mrs. 
Kenneth Knapp, Delhi; M. Louise Wilson, Ithaca; Roma Gans, Columbia, Consultant; 
Helene W. Hartley, Consultant; Dorothy E. Cooke, Albany, Consultant; Milacent G. 
Oevirk, Ithaca, Consultant 


Committee on Junior Membership—Robert Rounds, Oneonta; William Olcott, Cortland 
Committee on Constitution—Joseph Mersand, New York, Chairman 


Committee on Resolutions—Annabel Norvell, Schenectady, Chairman; Beulah Hagadorn, 
Schenectady ; Mildred Parkinson, Scotia; Elizabeth A. Buckley, Troy 


a on Nominations—Earl Harlan, Plattsburg, Chairman; Richard K. Corbin, Peek- 
skill 


Public Relations—Ear! Harlan, Plattsburg, Chairman 


Committee on Articulation—Kathrine Koller, Rochester, Vice President representing colleges 
and universities; Mary Foley, Rochester, Vice President representing secondary schools ; 
Rosemary Wagner, New York City, Vice President representing elementary schools 


Committee on Affiliates—Genevieve Heffron, Binghamton, Chairman 
Committee on Consultants—Sister M. Sylvia, Buffalo 


Committee on Publications—Strang Lawson, Hamilton (Editor of The English Record), 
Chairman; Elizabeth J. Drake, Binghamton (Business Manager and Associate Editor of 
The English Record); Sister M. Sylvia, Buffalo (Editor of The Newsletter); Joseph 
Mersand, New York City 


1956 CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 


Program—Genevieve Heffron, Binghamton, Chairman; Kathrine Koller, Rochester; Mary 
Foley, Rochester; Mrs. Rosemary Wagner, New York 

Committee on Arrangements—James M. Lanz, Buffalo, Chairman 

Luncheon Co-chairmen—Gertrude McGee, Buffalo; Kathryn Summers, Buffalo 

Registration—C. Esther Hepinstall, Kenmore 

Social Arrangements—Mrs. Maty Paddock, West Seneca 

Ushers and Guides—Anthony Dombrowski, Buffalo 

Publicity—Sister M. Sylvia, Buffalo 

Exhibits Chairman—Fred Bennett, Ithaca 





THE NEW YORK STATE ENGLISH COUNCIL 


OFFICERS — 1955-56 


President, Milacent G. Ocvirk, Ithaca Public Schools; Vice President (Representing colleges), 
Kathrine Koller, University of Rochester; Vice President (Representing secondary schools), 
Mary C. Foley, John Marshall High School, Rochester; Vice President (Representing elemen- 
tary schools), Rosemary Wagner, Bureau of Curriculum Development, New York City; Sec- 
retary, Josephine P. Howse, East High School, Buffalo; Treasurer, John E. Warriner, Garden 
City High School. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Richard Corbin, PeekskiJl High School; Sister M. Sylvia, Mt. St. Joseph Teachers College, 
Buffalo ; Earl Harlan, State University Teachers College, Plattsburg; Mary Mosher, Ben- 
jamin Franklin Elementary School, Kenmore; George M. Berry, Central High School, Syra- 
cuse; Dorothy Watts Call, Port Jervis High School; Janet Young, Corning Free Academy ; 
Mary Koetat, Tottenville High School, Staten Island; Richard Decker, Mont Pleasant High 
School, Schenectady; Strang Lawson, Colgate University; Elizabeth J. Drake, Binghamton; 
Beatrice Purdy, Graham Junior High School, Mount Vernon. 





REGIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Director of Promotion: Beatrice Purdy 
Graham Junior High School, Mount Vernon 


CENTRAL REGION—Chairman: George M. Berry, Central High School, 
Syracuse 


Counties: Cayuga, Lewis, Madison, Oneida, Onondaga, Oswego, Seneca, 
Yates 


EASTERN REGION—Chairman: Richard Decker, Mont Pleasant High 
School, Schenectady 


Counties: Albany, Columbia, Dutchess, Greene, Montgomery, Rensselaer, 
Saratoga, Schenectady, Schoharie, Ulster, Washington 


METROPOLITAN REGION—Chairman: Mary Koetat, Tottenville High 
School, Staten Island 
Counties: Bronx, Manhattan, Queens, Kings, Richmond 


NORTHERN REGION—Chairman: Earl UHarlan, State University 
Teachers College, Plattsburg 


Counties: Clinton, Essex, Franklin, Fulton, Hamilton, Herkimer, Jeffer- 
son, St. Lawrence, Warren 


SOUTHEASTERN REGION—Chairman: Dorothy Call, Port Jervis High 
School, Port Jervis 


Counties: Orange, Rockland, Westchester, Putnam, Nassau, Suffolk 
SOUTHERN REGION—Chairman: Janet Young, Corning Free Academy, 
Corning 
Counties: Broome, Chemung, Chenango, Cortland, Delaware, Otsego, 
Schuyler, Steuben, Tioga, Tompkins 
WESTERN REGION—Chairman: Mary Mosher, Benjamin Franklin 
Elementary School, Buffalo 


Counties: Allegany, Cattaraugus, Chautauqua, Erie, Genesee, Livings- 
ton, Monroe, Niagara, Ontario, Orleans, Wayne, Wyoming 














